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the Poor Law Commissioners extensive powers of direction
and control.
The Act had three important results as far as local gov-
ernment was concerned. It empowered the Poor Law Com-
missioners to amalgamate parishes for reasons of administra-
tive convenience,1 it established a network of elected local
bodies, and it instituted a system of strong central control
A year later the Municipal Corporations Act was passed.
This was an even bolder measure. It provided for a uniform
system of election of mayors, aldermen, and councillors in
178 towns; and it attempted to prevent electoral corruption
and other abuses which were prevalent in urban government.
All payers of rates (local taxes), with a three-year residential
qualification, were to be allowed to vote in town elections.
Half a century was to elapse before the principles which
had been applied to the towns in 1835 were extended to the
counties. The Local Government Act of 1888 provided for
a uniform system of election in the counties, transferred to
the County Councils the administrative business formerly
done by the Justices of the Peace, and carved out a new
County of London from the three counties which adjoined
the Gty of London.
A few years later (1894), elected urban and district
councils were substituted for the Boards of Health or Im-
provement Commissioners, and a uniform system of Parish
Councils for the rural parishes was instituted. In 1899 elected
Metropolitan Borough Councils were set up within the
County of London, taking the place of the vestries and the
district boards. The modern structure of local government
was now complete.2
1 Some 15,000 parishes were reduced to 700 unions.
2 Hitherto we have been concerned with local government in England
and Wales; the development in Scotland and to a lesser extent in Northern
Ireland was different.